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ECONOMY IN SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 

Superintendent Ettinger, of New York City, in a recent address 
to the administrative officers of the schools over which he presides, 
made a plea for economy in school matters which is so forceful and 
timely that we quote at length from the report published by the 
New York Times. School officers do not always realize that the 
demands which are made by our free pubUc school systems are 
serious burdens to taxpayers. It is not mere selfishness on the part 
of property owners that leads to objection to school expenditures. 
The fact is that American schools with all their limitations are 
supported more lavishly than the schools of any other nation. 
If expenditures on the present scale are to be justified, there must 
be a correspondingly high level of education supplied to the children 
of this country. 

The report of Superintendent Ettinger's statement of the case 
for New York City is as follows: 

"Although prunarily a state function, education is none the less a grave 
municipal responsibility for the maintenance of which the Board of Education 
during the coming year will demand, exclusive of funds for sites and buildings 
financed through the issue of corporate stock, the vast sum of approximately 
$89,000,000. A generous conviction as to the supreme value of educational 
service to the community has been the basis of generous financial support. 
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"But lest there be an abuse of such confidence, I deem it my duty to urge 
you, to whom the administration of the schools is intrusted, to do all within 
your power to study wherein economies may be effected. 

"In thus taking as my theme the matter of economy in school administra- 
tion I am influenced by the recent emphasis upon thrift during the world war 
and also by the existing financial condition of our city, which has been made 
the subject of legislative investigation. I sincerely trust that you will consider 
the matter as one worthy of your continuing attention throughout the school 
year, because, in the last analysis, our practices, however excellent, are con- 
stantly in need of careful scrutiny, and the rapidly mounting cost of education 
renders it advisable that our expenditures be closely analyzed by a considera- 
tion, not only of the ends to be attained, but also of the methods to be pursued." 

He then urged that care should be taken by the teaching and supervising 
staff in the maintenance of the school plant and equipment, going into detail. 

Accuracy of inventory, taken at frequent, stated intervals, continuous 
inspection, the holding of all concerned to a strict accountability for damage 
done or loss sustained, will do much to better present conditions, he said. 

"We conduct a free school system, the pupils of which must not be called 
upon to bear the burden of the cost of supplies any more than they must bear 
the cost of instruction, " he continued. 

"Supplies adequate in amount and quality must be supplied by the depart- 
ment to every pupil; but the possibility of securing sufficient appropriations 
for such material is dependent upon the presentation of proper data to the 
financial authorities of the city. 

"You are not unaware that it has been alleged that there has been extrava- 
gance in the purchase and the use of textbooks. I would hke to be sure that 
there is no ground for such criticism. Order books only when they are abso- 
lutely needed and continue them in use until they are no longer usable. 

" Even more important than the improvident use of supplies and equipment 
is the waste of the energy of the teacher and the pupil, due to our failure to 
individualize instruction because of the crude way in which we classify our 
pupils and measure their achievements. 

"Today progressive school administration requires that an earnest effort 
be made to sort our children on a scientific basis, so that group instruction may 
still be consistent with recognition of the fact that, as regards physical and 
mental traits, one group differs widely from another. 

"If we are to eliminate waste, children of widely different abilities must 
not be grouped in unit classes. The child with defective vision, the stammerer, 
the cardiac, and the mental defective must not be placed in severe scholastic 
competition with normal children. A violation of this principle of organization 
means, as regards the children, not only extreme personal discouragement 
and the loss of self-esteem and self-confidence, but also considerable expense 
to the city because such children are repeaters in the grades. 
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"Only by the application of scientific standards of measurement as a 
substitute for the rule-of-thumb estimates of former days can we justify our- 
selves in claiming that teachers constitute a professional body keenly alert to 
the scientific developments of the day. 

"It may not be amiss to remind you that inasmuch as practically eighty 
cents of every dollar expended for educational purposes is for salaries, it is 
imperative not only that classes be organized when justified by an average at- 
tendance, but that if we are to reduce costs to any perceptible degree we should 
contract our school organization whenever possible at any time during the 
term. Whenever you find that registers and attendance do not justify an 
authorized organization, apply for a reduction of the number of classes and 
teachers. 

"Too often, I fear, we listen to those within our ranks whose desire for 
personal exploitation and acidulous tongues make them apostles of discontent 
and radicalism, who challenge not only the amount and the kind of professional 
service which we should render, but who even scoff at the holy obligations 
which we owe to the state and to the nation. No doubt such parlous leaders 
are convinced that they are the salt of the earth and that wisdom will die with 
them. While it is true that their verbal bludgeons inflict Uttle real damage, 
we should beware lest the public be misled into the belief that those engaged 
in educational work are incompetent, ungratefxil, or pessimistic." 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

A graded list of books for children in elementary and junior 
high schools constitutes the report of the Elementary School 
Committee of the National Education Association Library Depart- 
ment for 192 1 . It will be printed by the American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago (at the request of the National Education Association 
Library Department), if sufficient interest is expressed to justify 
the expense. 

The Ust is armotated and includes approximately 1,000 titles 
arranged in three groups: (a) picture books and easy reading books 
for children in grades I to III; (b) books for fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade children; (c) books for seventh-, eighth-, and ninth- 
grade pupils. If printed with subject and title index, it will make 
a book of perhaps 224 pages which will sell for perhaps $1.50 or 
$2.00. 

The compilers are Aimie S. Cutter, supervisor of school libraries, 
Cleveland; Jasmine Britton, Library Division, Los Angeles Board 
of Education; Nina Brotherton, principal, Carnegie Library School, 
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Pittsburgh; Anne Eaton, Lincoln School Library, New York City; 
and Orton Lowe, director of English, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

ONE FORM OF HEALTH EDUCATION 

Miss Hebb contributes to School Life a description of a plan of 
dental instruction and treatment adopted by Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, which ought to encourage other school systems to undertake 
something of the same type. There can be no doubt that dental 
hygiene is of major importance. It has been shown again and 
again that the individual's general health is profoundly affected by 
the condition of the teeth and that the work which pupils do in 
school is directly related to the condition of their teeth. 

The Bridgeport program is the result of the energy of Dr. Fones 
and is described by Miss Hebb as follows: 

First, the mouths of all the children of the first and second grades [for at 
first the ■work covered only those two grades] were thoroughly examined, 
treated, and charted for future observation. 

Simple talks were given, with the use of the stereopticon, in order to arouse 
the interest of the children. Toothbrush drills were given. Even at this 
early age the children were taught to know the value of a toothbrush, to respect 
it — in fact, to look upon it as a sentinel standing guard over their most cherished 
possessions. 

The interest of the parents was also aroused, through literature and other 
means, in order to secure their co-operation in influencing the children at the 
home end of the project. A limewater mouth wash, so inexpensive as to be 
within the reach of all, was insisted upon; and an agreement was made with a 
local fiirm by which toothbrushes could be secured for s cents each. A need of 
" physical exercise" for the teeth, such as could be secured from certain coarse 
food, was emphasized, and throughout the entire course instruction as to diet 
suitable for a growing child was emphasized over and over again. 

The work under Dr. Fones proved so satisfactory that in 1915 six additional 
hygienists were employed. By 1917 the work had been extended to five grades 
and included the care of 15,000 children; the next year the children of the 
parochial school asked to be admitted, and they were taken in. 

At present the mouth health of 20,000 children is looked after; there are 
twenty-six hygienists and three dentists, and the city is giving over $40,000 
a year for the work. 

At the end of five years the fifth grade in one school showed a reduction 
of 67.5 per cent of cavities from its condition five years previously; five schools, 
57 per cent; two others, 50 per cent; the average being 34 per cent. The latest 
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report shows a still greater reduction, many schools having reduced this 
condition 85 per cent, with a general average of 30 per cent. 

Retardation, as vouched for by one of the school officials of Bridgeport, 
has been largely reduced. Modern teaching methods, explains this official, may 
have influenced these results; but the dental hygiene has been largely instru- 
mental, for the reason that many of the previous absences from school were 
caused by "sick teeth," particularly in the lower grades, and the absences 
from this cause have been materially lessened. 

The project has cost only about $1.50 a year for each school child, and 
what is saved in re-education almost replaces even this small outlay. 

In a recent letter Dr. Fones said: 

"I know of no city that is working on just the plan that Bridgeport has 
adopted, as most of the cities that are giving dental care to their children have 
been working with repair clinics only. Rochester, New York, approaches most 
nearly to this educational and preventive work under the roofs of the schools. 
I believe that the next few years will see many centers with hygienists working 
in the public schools. Our last step in adopting a health program in the schools 
making health a requisite for promotion, we believe to be the most advanced 
movement in this line yet inaugurated. This year we expect to send prac- 
tically all of the children from the fifth grade into the sixth with no cavi- 
ties in the permanent teeth, and with all physical defects of the eye, ear, nose, 
throat, and skin either corrected or in process of correction. 

"I believe that it is only by such work in our public-school systems that 
we can answer the findings of the draft boards which showed such deplorable 
physical condition of the young men of this country." 

THE VIRGINIA SURVEY. PART U 

Part Two of the Virginia Public Schools is just off the press. 
It is a book of 235 pages and contains 102 tables and 31 figures, 
showing the results of the tests and measurements made in the 
Virginia school survey. 

According to the director of the survey, Dr. Alexander IngKs, 
who introduces the volume with a three-page introduction, "The 
division of tests in the Virginia survey was created with three major 
ends in view: to measure by standard tests the results of instruc- 
tion; to estabhsh standards of accomplishment for certain educa- 
tional conditions peculiar in the South and exemplified in Virginia; 
and to stimulate teachers and others in the state to an increased 
interest in and understanding of modern educational methods 
involved." The director of the survey gives credit to Mr. Haggerty 
for organizing and administering the program of testing and to the 
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General Education Board, which appropriated $12,500, for finan- 
cing the work. 

The first of the twelve chapters sets forth the objects of the 
measurement program and gives in detail the tests used and the 
list of schools examined. Chapter ii is a summary of results and 
recommendations, in such form that the reader may learn the 
general results of the survey without reading beyond this chapter. 
In substance, these results are that in the best Virginia schools the 
children read about as well as do children of the same age in northern 
and western cities. In the fundamentals of arithmetic, in spelling, 
and handwriting, the city schools on the average fall short of de- 
sirable accomplishment from one to two years. The rural schools 
are, without exception, as a group inferior in their school achieve- 
ments to good city schools, the discrepancy ranging from one year 
to two and one-half years, when the age factor is taken into con- 
sideration. The colored schools, while frequently showing "grade 
scores" which represent good accompUshment, always suffer by 
comparison with white schools under the same conditions because 
the colored children are greatly overage. 

One chapter, a short one of five pages, sums up the findings in 
regard to the one-room school. 

By every measure applied, the one-room school is declared to be the poorest 
educational institution in the state. The pupils in these schools are not getting 
a square deal educationally. 

High-school students were examined in algebra, English com- 
position, and reading. In algebra the Virginia scores are below the 
standards set in the Hotz algebra tests, the city schools and the 
accredited rural schools making about the same scores; the small, 
non-accredited schools, however, show distinctly inferior achieve- 
ment in the algebra tests. This deficiency of the rural high schools 
is evident also in the results in the composition tests, which were 
scored according to the Trabue Supplement to the Hillegas 
Composition Scale. 

Two chapters of the book are devoted to the problems involved 
in the classification of children. Chapter viii examines at consider- 
able length the relative efficiency of the various tests used as instru- 
ments for the classification of children, with the conclusion that the 
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best available group measures of ability to do school work are the 
General Intelligence Examination Delta i and the Reading Exami- 
nation Sigma I in the first three grades. For the measurement of 
ability to do school work in the intermediate and upper grades, 
the General Intelhgence Examination Delta 2 is preferred. The 
general discussion of these matters is accompanied by extensive 
tables of results, figures showing distributions and correlations, and 
a summary of the essential statistical requirements of a satisfactory 
classification test. 

With these facts established, the conditions of classification in 
the Virginia schools are examined at considerable length in chapter 
ix. Great overlappings maintain in all Virginia schools, with the 
least satisfactory conditions prevailing in the rural schools. 

Outside of Richmond almost no provision is found for backward 
children, and nowhere are gifted children, as a group, found to be 
given any attention. Beginnings, however, in the latter field were 
being made in Richmond at the time of the survey. 

The new tests produced in the course of the survey have already 
become known through their prior publication and distribution by 
the World Book Company. These are the General Intelhgence 
Examinations Delta i and Delta 2, Reading Examination Sigma i 
for Primary Grades, and the Hudelson Composition Scale. 

In the Preface to the book credit is given to various persons for 
responsibilities in the several sections of the testing work. Dr. 
Breed planned and interpreted the tests in spelling and hand- 
writing; the results of the Thorndike reading tests were interpreted 
by Mrs. Flemming; the Woody arithmetic tests, by Dr. Margaret 
Noonan; the composition tests, by Dr. Hudelson. 

While the book contains considerable statistical data and some 
technical discussion, it is evidently designed for the information 
of practical school people in the state of Virginia. 

The general spirit in which the volume is written may be sensed 
from the following opening paragraphs of chapter i: 

Reading, writing, arithmetic: through all the changing conceptions of 
education these remain the fundamental aims of instruction in the elementary 
school. Language and figures are the basic tools of civilized Ufe at every level 
and for every bit of higher education to which individuals and society may 
aspire. No school can be efficient if it does not teach these things well; any 
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school which does teach them well justifies its cost in social and individual 
service rendered. 

A valid survey of any school must, therefore, inquire how well the pupils 
are learning to read, how well they add, subtract, multiply, and divide, how 
well they express their own ideas. Any interested parent wUl make these 
inquiries about the schooling of his own child. As an intelligent citizen he 
may ask these questions about other children than his own, and as a responsible 
public official he may demand to know in the most accurate possible terms just 
where the schools of his state stand in the service they are rendering to the 
children of that state. 

The book is published for the Virginia Education Commission, 
Richmond, Virginia, by the World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. 

A BUILDING PROGRAM 

Superintendent D. C. Bliss of Montclair, New Jersey, has 
supplied his board of education with a detailed estimate of the 
probable growth of enrolment in each of the districts of Montclair 
for the next three years. This estimate is based on a study of the 
experience of the past five years. It is adopted as the basis for a 
program of building construction which makes it possible for the 
board to lay its plans for the future exactly as a telephone company 
or other public-service corporation works out its arrangements for 
expansion. 

One example of the way in which the plan of providing space 
in the school was justified is as follows. The Nishuane School has 
had increases in enrolment for the past five years by the following 
percentages: 1916,-3; 1917,2.2; 1918,6.6; 1919,-2; 1920, 10.4. 
It is reasonably certain on the basis of this experience that the next 
three years will see some increase. This has been estimated at 
about 12 per cent for the three years. The building now has a 
capacity somewhat larger than the actual attendance. The exact 
figures are: sittings, 455; March, 1921, enrolment, 421; but this 
imoccupied space will not provide for the probable increase of the 
next three years. It is consequently recommended that an addition 
be erected. 

In making a case for the plans proposed for the junior high 
schools. Superintendent Bliss goes back to a similar estimate which 
he made in 1916. At that time he reported that the probable 
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enrolment in elementary school in 1920 would be 3,260, in junior 
high school 1,005, and in senior high school 635. All of the esti- 
mates were conservative, as shown by the actual figures for 1920, 
which were 3,388, 1,061, and 641, respectively. 

On the basis of past experience, the outlook for 1925 and 1930 
is that there will be 1,211 and 1,361 pupils, respectively, in junior 
high school. It is concluded, therefore, that the erection of a junior 
high school, which has been proposed for the purpose of reducing 
the distance that certain pupils have to go to school, is not justified. 

The further details of the Montclair program will hardly be 
of general interest, but the method of reporting to the board and 
to the community and the method of far-sighted planning are 
matters that can be commended as worthy of universal imitation. 

METHODS OF PROPAGANDA 

The American Federation of Teachers has recently issued a 
pamphlet which gives its members advice on the methods which 
should be employed in conducting campaigns for better salaries and 
better general working conditions for teachers. The document is 
significant for its spirit as well as its letter. It reveals, on the 
whole, an attitude which we believe to be subversive of the best 
interests of schools. 

For example, one of the paragraphs is as follows: 

A school board or even a superintendent cannot be expected to conduct a 
campaign for better pay for teachers. The teachers must take the initiative 
or little results will follow. 

A little later the following paragraph turns up: 

Tact and a decent consideration for superintendents and other school 
authorities are very important to success. Most superintendents and board 
members are open to consultation and may be brought to hearty co-operation 
by wise and considerate handling. Their support is too valuable in such a 
cause to lose through negligence or tactlessness. At the same time, the teacher 
leaders must be firm enough to convince them that they are going through 
with their campaign. Very often the sentiments of those school authorities 
will change radically with the first evidence of popular support of a teachers' 
campaign for better schools. Their support at any time is worth getting. 
Keep this door open. 

By way of comment on these statements it may be said that 
they do not tend to develop the t3^e of co-operation within school 
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systems which is desirable; nor is the first statement in keeping 
with the facts. In many instances the superintendent has been 
the real influence in securing better conditions for the teachers, and 
any fair-minded organization ought to recognize this fact. 

Testimony with regard to the nature of recent campaigns is of 
interest, as set forth in the following paragraphs: 

Expert service is needed in a publicity campaign. Teachers are not experts 
in preparing material of news value to editors. But in making use of experts 
or taking advantage of citizen support, caution must be used to keep the 
policies and purposes under control of the teachers. For this purpose the 
campaign should be put under the control of a representative committee 
carefully selected. They must live on the job, keep close watch over hired 
service and maintaui absolutely the control of action in the campaign. During 
the campaign of the past year at least two large cities have met partial failure 
in their purpose because of their failure to observe this precaution. They 
were "double crossed" by their citizens' committee in the one case, by their 
publicity man in the other. 

A publicity campaign is an artificial structure. It must conform to certain 
laws. The growth of the campaign must be by well-planned degrees to a climax. 
The foundation so far as the press is used is a series of news items, really newsy, 
directing attention to fundamental points in your argument. These should 
increase in number and interest to a point where general interest is aroused. 
A series of "managed" interviews with prominent people of the community, 
or of carefully calculated paid advertisements setting forth the danger of decline 
of the public schools may very well be the next degree. The finale should be 
a definite program proposing the solution of the difficulty. Here is the place 
where favorable editorials, pulpit comment, etc., will be most helpful. 

One wonders when one reads these paragraphs whether the 
communities which support schools will look upon such material as 
wholesome for the stimulation of their public servants and as 
conducive to the improvement of schools. 

SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF DELINQUENTS 

The following statement of the history of the Bureau of Juvenile 
Research in the state of Ohio is presented by Dr. Henry H. Goddard 
as the introduction to a report describing in detail the work of 
various divisions of the Bureau. The very direct effects of the 
type of work which the Bureau is doing are felt throughout the 
state in the more intelligent social attitude taken toward juvenile 
delinquents and in the relief which comes to other pubhc institutions 
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responsible for children because of the guidance which scientific 
investigation affords. 

Dr. Goddard writes as follows: 

The establishment of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research marks a new 
era in the treatment of delinquency. 

For the first time in history a state has departed from the traditional view 
that the only problem connected with delinquency was how to mete out the 
right amount of punishment and has proceeded on the view that there must be 
a cause for delinquency, and that just and proper treatment cannot be hoped 
for until the causes are understood. 

Moreover, the causes cannot be discovered by merely asking the child 
why he did it. Careful scientific research is the only key that will open the 
door. "Without research no authoritative work has been written, no scientific 
discoveries or inventions made." 

Ohio has applied research to its problem of delinquency. This is 
progress. 

The Bureau has had the slow development usually expected of big enter- 
prises under state auspices. 

Established in 1914, the first years were years of planning, preparation, 
and poverty. The legislature, not realizing what a husky child it had given 
birth to, failed to provide the necessary material for its growth. 

There were no buildings and no money to build any. Under these condi- 
tions the work done by the first clinical director, Dr. Thomas H. Haines, is 
remarkable. He accumulated data on some 5,000 children, organized a system 
of records, and made researches into conditions in the state and counties that 
are of far-reaching significance. He started the Bureau ! Whatever success the 
Bureau has had or may have is and will be largely due to the non-spectacular 
but solid work done by him during those years of beginning. 

Next came the period of building. With this period the present director 
has had chiefly to do. The legislature finally appropriated $100,000 for 
buildings and later some money for equipment and personal service. 

In the beginning the Bureau had been housed at the institution for the 
feeble-minded. This was unfortunate because it gave many people the impres- 
sion that only feeble-minded children, or children suspected of being defective, 
were eligible for examination. 

Later the work was removed to the Board of Administration building. 

With the money available for new buildings, it was decided to start the 
work of handling court children, and accordingly a house was rented where 
children could be kept for observation. This house was opened in February, 
1919, and was occupied until January 21, 1920, when.we moved to our new 
buildings on West Broad Street. These consist of a laboratory 40 by 80 feet, 
two stories with a basement, and two cottages, each 100 feet front, one story 
and basement. 
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On account of war prices the $100,000 of the appropriation proved insuf- 
ficient to finish the buildings in all details. Hence many months elapsed before 
facilities were at all adequate for handling children. Even yet our hospital 
ward is not complete and our grounds are not graded. This will all come in 
time and is only referred to here to show the reader why the Bureau has not 
yet done all the work it has planned to do. 

In this connection we may refer to another difficult condition under which 
the Bureau has labored during the period of this report. 

One purpose of the Bureau, as set forth in the law creating it, was to assist 
the Juvenile Court in its effort to place a child where his welfare and that of 
society would be best provided for. Approximately one-third of the children 
whom the court wishes to send to a state institution are feeble-minded. The 
Bureau should determine which ones are feeble-minded and assign them to 
the institution for the feeble-minded. But the institution for the feeble- 
minded is full and has a waiting-list of eight hundred. Therefore the Board of 
Administration, to which these cases are committed, can only order them 
returned to the court, and the judge must provide for them as best he may. 

This is unfortunate, but there is no help until the state provides adequate 
institutions for its defectives. 

Another group of children for whom there is no adequate provision is the 
psychopaths. These are children who, though often of normal intelligence 
level, are abnormal in function. 

They have committed their disdemeanors because they could not help it. 
Their brains do not work right. They cannot think straight. They cannot 
control their impulses as a healthy normal child can — and does. 

These cases need to be studied, treated, and cured of their mental disturb- 
ance — if this is possible. A hospital for psychopathic children is a necessity, 
if we are to deal justly with these children and if society is to be permanently 
protected from their anti-social conduct. 

The material equipment of the Bureau is now capable — with some slight 
additions here and there — of handling forty children at a time. Since the 
average time of observation is about one week, this means that we can receive 
and discharge forty per week. This would take care of all admissions to the 
two industrial schools as now coramitted by the courts. 



